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ANALYSIS OF WORKS OF ART 

By Petronius Arbiter 
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Our Standard 



The logical Standard of Art Measurement for a sure 
evaluation of works of art is based: on rare examples of 
the highest manifestations of the Six Elements of Art Power. 

That is to say: The greatest work of art in the world is 
that one in which we see manifested: 

First: A subject which is Socially the most beneficent, of 
interest to the greatest number of people, and the noblest 
in Conception. 

Second: In which the Expression: on the faces of the 
figures, in the details, and in the work as a whole — expresses 
profoundly that which the work is supposed to express. 

Third: In which the Composition is the most sublime. 



Fourth: In which the Drawing of all forms is the most 
true and effective in rendering Life, above all — Ideal Life. 

Fifth: In which the Color is the most varied and rich. 

Sixth: In which the surface Technique is the most vigor- 
ous, appropriate, and unoffensively individual; the whole 
work of such a Quality, and so coordinated, as to insure a 
result, in which a Subject is expressed with the greatest 
Completeness and Harmony: so as to stir the highest emo- 
tions of the largest number of cultured people for the 
longest period of time. 

We consider a work of art great or trivial in ratio of the 
degree to which it measures up to this standard. 



PING-PONGING PAINT OR PAINTING POETIC 

PICTURES 

(See pages 228-232) 



We are in receipt of the following letter : 

New York October 1st, 1917 
Petronius Arbiter, Esq., 

c/o The Art World. 
Dear Sir: 

I have profited greatly by reading your Analysis of Works 
of Art, so clear, direct and convincing. But I do not quite 
understand your phrase: "Ping-ponging paint over a badly 
designed canvas." Will you at an early date please analyze 
this expression and greatly oblige. 

Very truly yours 

Merritt Randall 

PING-PONG is a game played by two persons 
indoors, mostly by children, with diminutive 
tennis rackets and tiny tennis balls, a sort of 
childish version of the noble game of outdoor tennis. 
It is now almost forgotten. As ping-pong consists 
in hitting a ball back and forth in a small room, 
indoors, in a useless way, "ping-ponging" in any 
activity means a back and forth useless, wasteful 
movement, be it in carving or in painting. 

By Expression we mean this: Let us say an 
artist paints a face that is supposed to laugh or 
longingly look at a lover's face, or one that is sup- 
posed to express hate or sorrow; that face is ex- 
pressive in ratio of the completeness with which it 
expresses the emotion it is supposed to express and 
forces that emotion into the soul of the heholder, 
and everything that interferes with this complete- 
ness of expression should be suppressed in a picture 
or a statue. 



Now, most of the confusion to-day in the world 
of art is rooted in the existence of two antagonistic 
conceptions of the real meaning of the word Art, 
and these conceptions govern the two categories 
into which, to-day at least, all artists may be 
divided: the poetic artists and the parading tech- 
nicians. These two classes of artists look at life 
and art from different and opposing standpoints. 

To the great poetic artist Art means a Product, 



that is: a finished and completely expressed work 
of art made up of six elements : 

First, exalting conception, beauty of composition 
and profundity of expression; 

Second, truthful drawing, charming color and 
unobtrusive surface technique. 

The first three of these elements are the con- 
ceptive and the most important part, and the sec- 
ond three are the executive and less important part 
of a work of art. 

If the poetic artist is a painter, he will accept 
Whistler's dictum: "A picture is finished when all 
traces of the means used to bring about the end 
have disappeared!" a profound truth which Whis- 
tler, however, often violated. The poetic painter 
will not strive by malice of forethought to leave 
tell-tale brush-marks or dabs of pigment on his 
canvas, especially of a character so peculiarly his 
own that men will say at first glance: "Ah! there 
is a L'hermitte, a Millet or a Dupre." To the 
poetic artist his message is always of the first im- 
portance. He insists upon telling a story, express- 
ing some idea or depicting some trait of life or of 
nature in so perfect a manner that our emotions 
will be stirred either to a high or low degree, so as 
to lift us above the common-place grind of our 
workaday life and exalt us out of the boredom that 
is the inevitable concomitant of obtaining our daily 
bread. 

The poetic artist will not care much whether the 
technical processes, by which he fixes his emotions 
in form, are strictly original and personal to him 
or common-place or impersonal, so long as they are 
relatively truthful and effective enough to stir the 
emotions of his fellows, both laymen and artists. 
Like Shakespeare in dramatizing, Velasquez in 
painting, Michelangelo in carving, he will use any 
old "technique" to get his message effectively over 
the footlights, and quickly, into the soul of the be- 
holders of his work — so as to emotion them. And 
he will ruthlessly erase from his work any peculiar 
technical elements that may creep in which, by 
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attracting undue attention to themselves, inevitably 
lessen the expressiveness and emotioning power of 
his work. Therefore when a poetic artist has "mas- 
tered his trade" — his technique — he uses skill for 
ends higher than merely to parade that skill, or 
merely to arouse the astonishment of laymen or the 
envy of his fellow artists by his technical cleverness. 



On the other hand, to the Parading technician 
art is only a Process or Activity, that is : a method 
of carving or painting the surface of things in his 
statue or his canvas — his technical skill. He re- 
gards the stirring of the emotions of the public 
with more or less contempt. To make men laugh 
or reverence or weep is to him childish. To him, 
emotional exaltation is fit only for "sentimental 
duffers," as one of them said. With the parading 
technician "pure aesthetics," that is, "personal tech- 
nique," is the thing! Never feeling the desire to 
exalt his fellow-men; usually actuated merely by a 
desire to "smash their eyes," to paraphrase Diderot, 
with a parading of his dexterity as a workman, he 
cares nothing about the choice of a magnificent or 
exalting subject or any subject at all. Since, ac- 
cording to him, skilful, peculiar, "individual," orig- 
inal "painting" or color-juggling is the thing, 
why choose a subject? Any old barn or dump-pile 
will do, to enable him to parade his skill as a tech- 
nician or paint-pusher. This parading class of 
technicians find refuge in the following definitions 
of art: 

Art is the power of doing things which is not taught by 
nature. 

Dn. Johnson. 

Art is but the employment of the powers of nature for 
an end. 

John Stuart Mill 

According to these definitions, making a wheel- 
barrow or pump-handle is "art"! 

But here is the definition which gives them the 
most joy: 



Art is not a thing; it is a way. 



Coleridge 



Therefore the way the tumble-bug rolls up his 
ball of dung is also an art! So is the delightful 
way some negroes have of shaving one. So is the 
proper way of going upstairs. These things are 
all "ways" of doing things. But to call them art 
because they are ways of doing things is silly 
beyond measure. 

St. Gaudens used to say: "Every statue is great 
if it is done in a great way." Immortal maxim! 
If a statue is conceived, composed, expressed, 
drawn, light-and-shaded and techniqued in a great 
way — it must fatally be a great statue, like his own 
"Lincoln." But if it is conceived, composed, ex- 
pressed, drawn, light-and-shaded and modeled in a 
degenerate way, it is equally a degenerate statue. 

Why use the word Art in connection with the 
"way" or "process" or "activity" of doing any- 
thing? Why not use the word "skill" or "ability"? 
Why justify a negro in gilding on his shop: "Anti- 
septic Parlor of Tonsorial Art?" Just as well give 
a cowboy a silver medal stamped "Master of the Art 
of skinning a mule" because he is skilful with a 
lariat. As a result of the preaching of this absurd 
notion, that an activity should be called art, we have 



the arrogant and childish definition of art by R. 
D. W. Stevenson: "Technique is art, and those 
who are not interested in technique are not inter- 
ested in art!" 

The truth is, every Jackdaw that is fond of hear- 
ing himself babble flies to the use of the word Art 
for every conceivable activity. We have even men 
of great ability forgetting themselves and doing it. 
John Burroughs, whom we love and respect, in his 
early essay on "Expression" has said: 

"People differ not so much in material as in the 
power of expressing it. The secret of the best 
writer lies in his art. . . ." 

"The great writer says what we feel but could 
not utter. We have pearls that lie no deeper than 
his, but have not his art in bringing them to the 
surface." (Italics are ours.) 

This is good literature. But why drag in the 
word "art" ? Why not rest the case with the words 
he used first: "power of expression"? If he must 
have synonyms why not use "skill" or "ability" ? 

In other words, the word should be used only in 
connection with a finished art product, a completed 
work — poem, drama, picture, statue, temple, etc. — 
requiring for its creation, conception, composition, 
expression, drawing, color and technique. An art- 
ist should never speak of his technique or manner 
of painting alone as "my art" but should use that 
word only in speaking of his finished works of art. 



This point of view of the Parading technician 
that skilful technique is art was promulgated about 
fifty years ago in France, by the "modernists" be- 
fore referred to. At first timidly . . . But, 
being a new thing, unheard of before from the 
beginning of time in the world of art, it appealed 
to a restless class of artists who prided themselves 
on being experimenters who had not vision enough 
to see that every new tendency, if exploited beyond 
a certain point, becomes degeneracy, be it in 
religion, politics or art. 

These "experimenters" childishly believing that 
progress to infinitude is possible in every art, not 
being able to see that mere "painting" more per- 
fectly than had been done by Giorgione, Rembrandt 
and Velasquez was impossible; and that there is a 
-limit to everything except time and space; and that 
the only field open to them for the display of 
common-sense originality was the field of Compo- 
sition, decided to break away completely from all 
the aims of the great art epochs of the past and 
adopt new aims. 

These are stated by Mauclair on pages 38 and 39 
in his "L'Impressionisme," the authoritative state- 
ment of the aims formed by the "modernistic" art 
movement, in substance thus: 

The pursuit of the Beautiful is an antique fad. 

The artist should not seek the beautiful. 

The artist should suppress the inherently noble 
subject. 

The artist should choose any subject he fancies. 

The artist should express the character of a sub- 
ject parallel with an effort to express "modernity." 

What was the result of the adoption of this creed? 
An immediate slump in the world of art, a sudden 
preoccupation with the mere processes of "paint- 
ing" by those who adopted this creed and a pro- 
gressive contempt for everything — except mere 
painting — that enters into a work of great art: 
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choice of a fine conception, beauty of composition, 
completeness of expression, correct drawing, even 
beauty of color composition. All that attracted 
them was the manner of painting, of pushing paint 
over a badly designed composition. 

They in reality ceased to be artists and degener- 
ated into mere painters of effects in pigment, an 
activity which to a man with a normal mind and 
a virile soul is as useless and contemptible a sport 
— for a man — as "ping-ponging" a ball back and 
forth. Hence we call this paint-pushing activity 
mere "ping-ponging of paint." 

Now, had these "experimenters" modestly said: 
"Gentlemen! we are searching for a new method 
of putting on pigment in order to render more 
truly beautiful the effects of nature, light, atmos- 
phere, sunshine, fog, life, snow, etc.; when we suc- 
ceed we will paint greater pictures than ever be- 
fore!" all would have been well. But no, 0, no! 
they began by assailing every artist who believed 
in telling a story or expressing a trait of life or of 
nature or a beautiful idea finely — simply because to 
tell a fine story, to depict human nature beautifully 
or to express great sentiments lies at the base of 
all great art of the past but, as "modernists," they 
wanted deliberately to break with the past. They 
pushed along this path until they hated the past so 
much that they even recommended the burning of 
all the museums of Europe in order to make a clean 



sweep of the past and make a new start, in order 
to have none of the old things hanging about which 
might act as hampering examples of past greatness 
in art or even serve as suggestions for the great art 
possible in the future. This was the abyss. In this 
abyss these "modernists" floundered about for a 
generation. 

Think of a man, claiming to have his five senses 
intact, saying — that one should not illustrate a story 
in a painting as Whistler did, should not express an 
idea in poetry as George Moore did or should not 
express an opinion in a novel as Flaubert did ! Since 
this factitious and senseless modernistic movement, 
embracing all the faddist "isms" that have popped 
out of Pandora's aesthetic box — from Impression- 
ism to Cubism and from Futurism to Vortexism is 
fast fading away, fast dying an unregretted death, 
we look back on the antics of these hallucinated 
"experimenters" and see them saying and doing 
things than now seem unbelievable. 

But to bring the matter clearly before our in- 
quiring reader who asked us for a clear explanation 
of "ping-ponging paint" we will have to show some 
examples of the utter degeneracy into which this 
movement has slumped, from painting beautiful 
pictures to a childish tossing to and fro of paint, 
no higher in value for the scheme of life than 
crap-shooting in a New Orleans back alley! 



A GREAT WORK OF ART 

THE HOLY FAMILY OF FRANCIS I" IN THE LOUVRE 

BY RAPHAEL 

(See opposite page) 



ON page 229 is reproduced a poetic picture by 
Raphael "The Holy Family," the most grace- 
fully beautiful of all his renderings of this 
subject. Reader, study it! It is a wonderful work 
of art, one of the world's great gems of poetry in 
paint. Of course the crass materialist reeking 
with realism will say "How absurd! Mary never 
could have been dressed in such a classically ar- 
ranged robe nor the rest of the family in such 
clothing!" Why not? As Raphael could not tell 
what was the style of clothing in Mary's day he 
had to imagine some style. Not believing it "truth- 
ful" to dress up Mary in the peasant garb of his 
own day he frankly composed and idealized the 
whole story and lifted it into the realm of poetry — 
without going beyond the probable. 

But then, having done that, how exaltingly he 
conceived the subject! how extraordinarily beauti- 
ful is his composition of the lines and masses ! How 
his wise composition invests the whole work with 
that fine style that lifts us above the common- 
place expression of life! How beautiful the types 
of the heads and bodies he chose and how pro- 
foundly expressive is each face of that emotion 
which it was intended to express! And not only 
are his lines and forms beautiful; they are satisfy- 
ingly true to the Hellenic type, once he chose that 
type. How truthfully and expressively every detail 
is drawn and modeled! Unfortunately the repro- 
duction gives but a hint of the beauty of the color 
composition, of the color-style of the picture. Hence 
here we have an extreme amount of relative truth 



in line composition, drawing, expression and atmos- 
pheric painting ... in other words ideality 
of conception, composition and style, but reality in 
manner of execution. 

And why should not the Holy Family be idealized 
to lift us above the earth earthy? is there any rea- 
son why not? Moreover, if the miraculous birth 
was possible at all, was it not possible also that the 
Mother and Joseph and Child could be miraculously 
transfigured into beauty by the same power that 
brought about the Miraculous Conception? Was it 
absolutely essential for Raphael to represent the 
Holy Family as ugly or even home-spun peasants 
and all in rags? Why not lift the whole scene to 
the realm of poetry — if the result is an epic exalt- 
ation plus that virile truth of form which is so vital 
to preserving truth all along the line in art, life 
and action? 

Here we have no trivial ping-ponging of paint in 
the manner of the "painting." Here the pigmental 
and brush-borne "means of bringing about the end" 
have all been ruthlessly effaced as absolutely be- 
neath the contempt of Raphael. One hardly thinks 
of the picture as "painted" at all. It looks rather 
as if Raphael had used his brush like the wand of 
a magician saying "Be thou a Holy Family!" and 
it was one. Certainly he avoided all peculiar 
"stunts" in painting this magnificent work, which 
Francis the First counted at once as the chief art 
treasure of France. This is what we mean by 
painting a poetic picture. 



